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ITH its number for December 1936 

Antiquity completes its first ten years of 
existence, and arrives at a moment when cor- 
dial congratulation is due to its founder and 
its editors. Mr. O. G. S, Crawford, in the 
Editorial Notes, sets out some particulars of 
its foundation, which originated in his own 
brain, but, from the very outset was fur- 
thered by his co-editor Mr. Roland Austin, 
who suggested the fortunate title of the new 
quarterly. It was a spirited resolve on the 
founder’s part both to edit and publish the 
journal himself. Mr. William Bellows, of 
Gloucester, as its readers know, became the 
printer. Karly in January, 1927, twenty 
thousand prospectuses were posted out and on 
January 16, returning from abroad, Mr. 
Crawford found six hundred replies—i.e. six 
hundred subscribers—awaiting him, the num- 
ber fixed upon as justifying publication. 
By the time the first issue came out the six 
hundred had more than doubled; and now 
the figures of those early days look small. 
One of the features by which Antiquity holds 
its high place is certainly the excellence of 
its illustrations, combined also with their 
abundance. In the number before us this is 
exemplified most strikingly in the plates be- 
longing to Mr. Cecil Mowbray’s paper on the 
carvings at St. Andrews and Nigg, Scotland, 
showing that Eastern influence may be traced 
inthem. The prototypes of the carvings are 
mostly Persian and Coptic of the period be- 
tween the fifth and seventh centuries and their 
influence, howsoever directed thither, probably 
reached Scotland in the eighth century. 
There is a photograph from the Landes 
museum at Trier of the monumental carving 
of a Roman boat laden with barrels of wine. 





It has animal heads both at bow and stern, 
and the helmsman is steering on the port 
side which shows twenty-two oars and six 
rowers. It is suggested that there were in- 
visible tiers of rowers below or that the artist 
failed in veracity. To us the carving suggests 
that the rowers—so far as their number goes 
—have more or less the value of lettering 
Two other good photographs by Professor 
Hans Helfritz show the Moslem custom of 
fixing ibex horns on buildings to protect them 
from the evil eye. 


R. G. B. J. Athoe, Secretary of the Incor- 
porated Association of Architects and 
Surveyors, sends us the following suggestions 
and remarks concerning the Civil List 
pensions : 

‘* There may or may not be reasons why the 
Civil List pensions have not been increased 
since before the War, in spite of the vastly 
increased cost of living. Would it not be a 
good idea, therefore, if those anonymous indi- 
viduals whose contributions to the national 
exchequer are now and again acknowledged 
by the Treasury as ‘ Conscience Money,’ 
paid their belated dues into the Civil List 
pension fund? In the one case the sums are 
mere drops in the ocean; in the other they 
would be of substantial help to a lamentably 
meagre charity. 

‘In this connection it may be noted that 
in one single year of Louis XIV’s reign some 
£20,000 was allotted as grants to men of 
letters, at a time when the Royal architects 
were drawing handsome salaries. _Incident- 
ally, our own Civil List to-day does not treat 
artists who have fallen on evil days, or their 
needy relicts, with conspicuous generosity. 
Especially is this the case with architecture ; 
for I can hear of no name on the Civil List 
bearing tribute to a representative of the 
Mother of the Arts, which thus, not for the 
first time, is treated as the Cinderella of the 
Arts, 

‘* The last complete roll of Civil List bene- 
ficiaries was published in 1908. Since then 
the recipients’ names have been published 
annually, and there appears to be no record 
available to the public as to which of these 
recipients is still alive.’’ 


HE Winter number of Life and Letters 
To-day includes a good deal of interest- 
ing foreign work translated, of which per- 
haps M. Jean Schlumberger’s ‘ Tati’s Tempt- 
ation ’ translated by D. S. Bussy—being scenes 
of fantastic comedy—is the most likely to 
attract attention. Other articles under 
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‘ Theatre ’ are Mr. C. J. Sisson’s ‘ Mr. and 
Mrs. Browne of the Boar’s Head’ and Mr. 
William Empson’s study of the use of meta- 
phor on the stage, which he centres on 
‘Timon’s Dog.’ Herr Bertolt Brecht’s 
‘ Fourth Wall of China’ (translated by Eric 
Walter White) is an essay describing the 
use of disillusion in the Chinese theatre, by 
disillusion being meant the detachment of 
the feelings of the audience from the 
dramatis personae and what happens to them, 
so that no identification of feeling is effected. 
The first means to this is destruction of the 
common assumption that the public are to be 
regarded as unseen spectators of the acting; 
the Chinese actor acts in such a way that 
the audience knows that he knows he is being 
watched. Again, he makes events which are 
ordinary appear unfamiliar by looking both 
on himself and on his performance as strange 
things; and, it is explained, it is this self- 
observation which keeps the spectator at the 
required distance and incapacitates him from 
identifying himself with the player. The 
reviews of books as usual are pleasant read- 
ing. Miss Dorothy Richardson on Mr. 
Aldous Huxley’s ‘ Eyeless in Gaza’ tells us 
that it is her usual habit to begin the read- 
ing of a book either in the middle or at the 
end, and that she read this particular work 
when it came to going steadily through it, 
chapter and chapter about with ‘ Little Lord 
Fauntleroy,’ to her ‘‘ newly-met,’’ to get re- 


lief. ‘‘ The two,’’ she says ‘ will remain on 
my bookshelf, side by side. For their teach- 
ing is identical.’’ People’s methods in 


reading and individual ways of linking books 
up in the mind are topics of some interest. 
There is a good deal of poetry of a highly 
‘* modern ’’ cast—some of it singularly bare 
of visual images. 


E December Connoisseur devotes the first 

place to Part I of Herr Wolfgang Born’s 
account of the ‘ Armour of Kings and Cap- 
tains’ preserved in the Neue Hofburg at 
Vienna. Among other treasures in this col- 
lection are a breastplate of Colleoni’s armour 
much resembling that of the famous statue 
at Venice; an elegant example of equestrian 
harness which belonged to Lazarus Schwendi, 
Baron von Hohenlandsberg—c. 1560, and suits 
of half-armour once worn by Charles V and 
by Alva, the latter having etched on the 
breast a knight kneeling before the crucifix. 
Under the title ‘ The Lighter Side of a great 
Artist’ Mr. G. Denholm Armour gives us 
drawings and recollections of the late Joseph 








a 


Crawhall. The illustrations, which includ 
a colour-print of a start of a race, are mostly 
sketches with colour-wash of horses and 
pariah dogs in Tangiers, where when pig- 
sticking and the like were at an end, Cray. 
hall and the writer made a game of following 
a pariah dog over country, which afforded 
both amusing rough riding and subjects for 
Crawhall’s observation and astonishingly 
vivid and swift recording. The ten example 
given here are among the best things in the 
number, and the letter-press which accom. 
panies them is a very pleasant essay convey. 
ing much in small space. Mr, Charles R, 
Beard gives a short but satisfying account, 
with plenty of photographs, of the Birming. 
ham Exhibition of Heraldic Art. He fin 
that in the work of modern artists, heraldic 
art is showing signs of a return and a 
almost mediaeval vigour. 


We are greatly obliged to our correspondent 

Mr. C. Halli Crouch for the following 
notice of Mr. Georce Water WRiGzey, of 
whose death we had not been informed. 
Writing on Nov. 28, he says: 

“The passing of this gentleman on the 
22nd August, after a few days’ illness, at 
258, Victoria Park Road, South Hackney, 
seems worthy of a reference in ‘ N. and Q,. 
since he was a life-long reader and occasional 
correspondent. His first communication 
appeared on p. 169 of the 2nd vol. of the 
Ninth Series, 

** He was born 10 Aug., 1867, at 23, Ban- 
bury Terrace, Broadway, South Hackney, and 
came of the Wrigleys of Saddleworth and 
more recently of Netherton, in the parish of 
Almondbury, Yorks. He was the eldest son 
of George Frederick Wrigley (born at Hnud- 
dersfield, Yorkshire, 15 Aug., 1841) by Eliza 
Mary Ann, his wife. He was never married. 

‘* Weill known as the Historian of Hackney, 
his knowledge of London and surrounding 
parishes was exceeded by few, while his main 
interest was in copying monumental inscrip- 
tions, particularly from churchyards and 
burial-grounds of any denomination. 

“Deafness prevented him from taking 4 
more active part in his ‘ pet’ subjects and 
enjoying the social side of life. His inder 
to the Gentleman’s Magazine, a life work, 
but of course unfinished, has been presented 
to the Guildhall Library, while the bulk o 
his library engravings, etc., was sold at 
Messrs. Hodgson & Co.’s sale-rooms this 
month. He was buried in the family grave 
at the City of London Cemetery, Ilford.” 
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Literary and Historical 
Notes. 


A THIRD THOUSAND NOTES ON 
‘N.E.D.” (Mill). 


(See ante pp. 202, 236, 273, 309, 348, 381). 


Dainty seems to mean difficult or dan- 
gerous in Byrd’s ‘ Songs and Sonnets.’ “What 
pleasure have great Princes’ (1588), ‘‘ At 
night they take their rest, More calm than 
he who sendeth His ship into the east,—Where 

ld and pearl are plenty, But getting very 
ainty.”’ ‘N.E.D.’s’ “rare, scarce’’ will 
not do. 

Damask (vb. fig.). All the examples refer 
to flowers. Hacket extends the figure to the 
flowers of rhetoric, ‘Scrin. Res.’ 24, ‘‘ All 
his Speeches were damask’d quite over with 
the most pleasant Allusions out of Greek and 
Latin authors.’’ 

Daniel, for an exemplary judge, is referred 
for origin to ‘ Daniel,’ i.-vi., whereas his 
judicial function appears not there but in the 
apocryphal ‘ History of Susanna.’ 

Dark-browed (1845). Earlier—Chapman, 
Od. x. 609, ‘‘ the dark-brow’d prophet, whose 
soul can yet see clearly,’? meaning “‘ blind.”’ 

Dart is limited to pointed missiles. Chap- 
man uses it of the Cyclops’ rock, of Antinous’ 
and Eurymachus’ stools, and Ctesippus’ 
neat’s foot, Od. ix., 669, xvii. 621, xviii. 564, 
xx, 463. 

Daub: bribe, ‘‘ grease,’’ has two refer- 
ences, a. 1700, and 1785. The sense appears 
earlier in Fuller, ‘ Worthies,’ i. 478 (1840), 
“most mean are their monuments, made of 
plaister, wrought with a trowel ; and no doubt 
there was much daubing therein, the queen 
{Elizabeth] paying for a tomb proportional 
to their personages,”’ viz., Richard, Duke of 
York, and his wife. 

Death-blow (1795). Considerably earlier is 
Sidney, i. 120 (Cambr. edn.), ‘‘his death- 
blow having taken away the effect of his 
force.” Cp. mortis ictum excepit, ‘ Becket 
Mat.’ iv. 198, 

Debating (1702). Earlier, and in the sense 
of “ fighting,’’ in Dryden’s version of Horace, 
Odes, iii. 29, ‘‘ While the debating winds and 
billows bear His wealth into the main.” 

Decisal—not given. Chapman, Ep. Ded. 


decisal and cutting of[f] all argument, than 
in these two shields.’’ 

Declaim (sb.)—not given. See Lection. 

Declaim: declaim against, Later—Howard 
‘The British Princes,’ 102, ‘‘ and thus those 
sacred monitors declaim vice.”’ 

Decree: principle, basis of conduct — not 
given. Chapman, ‘ To Young Imag.,’ “ All 
these that stand in any rank of Art, Certain 
decrees have . . . which decrees, because They 
are within men, making these the laws To all 
their actions, hardly show  without.’’ 
* Revenge of Bussy,’ iii. 4, 12, ‘‘ these decrees 


I every hour set down to guide my life.’”’ Cp. 
Cicero’s use of decretum, 
Decreer (1660). Earlier—Chapman, Od. 


xii. 596, ‘‘ Tiresias, who was grave decreer of 
my returnes whole meanes.”’ 

Dedication: dedicated work—not given. 
Chapman in the Ep. Ded. describes ‘ The 
Revenge of Bussy’ as ‘‘ containing matter no 


less deserving your reading . . . than any 
such late dedication.’’ 
Deep: abyss or depth of space. Chapman 


uses it definitely of Hades, Il. xxiv. 526, “‘ if 
in the deepe thou heare.’? So Shakespeare’s 
““ vastie deepe ’’ (quoted). 

Deferral—not given. W. J. Linton ‘Poems,’ 
18, ‘‘ to-morrow will amend To-day’s defer- 
ral.’’ Ibid., 93, ‘‘that malady of hope... 
The sickness of deferral.’’ 

Degenerate (sb.) 1890. Earlier—J. Proctor 
in Arber’s ‘ English Garner,’ viii. 94, ‘‘ It 
is to be wished by all good men with one 
assent that, provoked with so much clemency, 
these degenerates reform themselves ’’ (1555, 
on Wiat’s rebellion). 

Degout: shed in drops (1503). Earlier — 
the Lament in Dyce’s Skelton, ii. 391, “ terys 
degoutynge, also complayne, complayne, 
Houndes, haukes,’’ of date c. 1495. 

Dejection: excrement, is first quoted from 
Chambers’s ‘ Cycl.,’ 1727-51. Earlier—Chap- 
man, ‘ Hymnus in Cynthiam,’ 478, ‘‘are these 
wizards wise That only gold and his dejec- 
tions prize ?”’ 

Delian (1623). Earlier—Greene, ‘ Mena- 

hon,’ ‘she . . . lent each star a more than 
Delian light’”’ (1587). ‘ Never Too Late,’ 
“the Delian harper ’’ (1590). 

Delicacy: a thing which gives delight, is 
fully treated, but Jonson’s similar use of 
a person is ignored, ded. of ‘The Masque of 
Queens,’ ‘‘ Most excellent Prince, and only 
delicacy of mankind,’’ applying Suetonius’ 
description of Titus—amor ac deliciae generis 





to ‘Achilles’ Shield,’ ‘“‘ Homer and Virgil, 
who can be compared in nothing with more 





humani—to Prince Henry. 
Delight (see MI.). For the sensual mean- 
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ing see also Sidney, ‘Old Arcadia’ 190 (Cambr. 
edn.), ‘‘ rysing softely from her overmastered 
with the fury of delighte (having all his 
Sences parciall ageanst hymself, and 
enclyned to his well beloved Adversary.’ ibid., 
i, 380, ‘‘ What shall I say of the free delight, 
which the heart might embrace, without the 
accusing of the inward conscience? ’’ Cecropia 
is praising wedlock. 

Delphically — not given. E. Blunden, 
‘Leigh Hunt,’ 106, ‘‘ Hunt had dipped into 
the future so Delphically,—announcing three 
‘Young Poets ’ who would do great things.’’ 

Demit: give up office, resign. But W. 
Morris, Jan. 10, 1892, seems to mean ‘“‘ die,”’ 
as in the popular use of ‘‘ demise ’’: ‘‘ I shall 
without doubt go on with my work, useful or 
useless, till I demit.’’ 

Demonianism is quoted only from War- 
burton (1741, 1762), in the sense of ‘‘ demoni- 
acal possession.’’ Earlier, and less devilish 
in sense, is R. Wolseley, preface to ‘ Valen- 
tinian,’ of the poet who can ‘‘ by a poetical 
demonianism possess it [his subject] with the 
spirit of good sense and gracefulness.”’ 

Demosthenian (1882). Earlier — Jarvis, 
‘Don Quixote,’ ch. 32, ‘‘ D. rhetoric.’? Even 
“* Demosthenic ’’ is not given before 1846. 

Deoperculate is given only as a term of 
modern botany. Lithgow, ‘ Scotland’s Wel- 
come’ (fin.), “‘ deoperculat wings LigHT and 
ctory still save and defend mine happie 
MONARCH ”’ (1863, p. 133). Ibid., ‘ The Gush- 
ing Teares,’ ‘‘ God from his deoperculate 
Cherubins imbraced those feares his chosen 
flock had stung ”’ (p. 223). 

Deplant: transplant, but R. L. Stevenson 
to Mrs. Sitwell, April 1894, uses it for “ dig 
up ’”’ or ‘‘ cast out ’’ simply, ‘‘ Fanny is down 
at her own cottage planting or deplanting or 
replanting, I know not which.” 

Deplorable (sb.) is given only from Scott, 
meaning ‘‘ deplorable ills.’” Campbell in a 
letter of Oct. 18, 1839, uses it of persons, ‘‘ he 
is a being whom you can recommend, not like 
many other deplorables.’’ 

Deplore: bring (into a specified state) by 
weeping—not given. Chapman, ‘ Ovid’s Ban- 
quet,’ st. 4, of Niobe, ‘‘ To a stone sepulchre 
herself deplored.”” Cp. R. Stapylton in 
‘N.E.D.,’ ‘‘ weeping herself into a _ stone 
fountaine.”’ 

Deploring (vbl. sb.). No example is given. 
Chapman, Il. xxiv. 53, “ yet, after dues of 
woes and teares, they bury in his tombe All 
their deplorings.’’ 

Depopulate is used absolutely, and appar- 
ently in a special sense, by Selden, ‘ Table 








Talk,’ 100 (Arber), ‘‘ As take a Law of the 
Land, I must not depopulate.’’ Singer’s not 
runs: ‘‘ Depopulatio agrorum—a great offence 
in the ancient Common Law: Pulling down 
or leaving to ruin farm-houses, cottages gc, 
turning arable into pasture &c.”’ 

Desperate: despairing, is given only with 
‘of’? following. ‘The Fair Maid of the 
Inn,’ v. 3, ‘‘ And, desperate e’er to see you, 
she enjoined me To place her in a Greekish 
Monastery.”’ 

Despising (ppl. a.)—not given. Dr. Bohup 
in his character of Mrs. Evelyn (1685) says; 
“she never made any despising or censorious 
reflections.’’ 

Devirginate. The passage quoted as from 
Chapman’s ‘ Musaeus ’ is not there but in his 
‘ Hero and Leander.’ 

Dew: dew-drop—not ziven. Fletcher, ‘The 
Night-Walker,’ v. 2, ‘‘ Is she not like now! 
One dew unto another is not nearer.”’ 

Dew-beat. Only ‘‘ dew-beater”’ is given. 
Hardy, ‘ Coll. Poems’ (1928) 288, ‘‘What will 
you do when Charley’s seen Dew-beating down 
this way?” 

Dextrate—not given. Lithgow, ‘ The Gush- 
ing Teares ’ (1863) 174, ‘‘ the people wrought 
and built with dextrat hand.’ 

G. G. Loane. 
(To be continued). 


IRCLE AS WINE-SIGN.—A very curious 

‘Apologia de Barbis’ of the twelfth cen- 
tury by Burchardus de Bellevaux, now M.S. 
Add. 41997 in the British Museum, has r- 
cently been discovered and edited by Mr, E. 
P. Goldschmidt. From chapt. xii. it appears 
that a bush as the sign of a wine-shop was 
preceded by a hoop or circular emblem of some 
sort hung up in front of the house: 

Circulus quidam in fronte domus_ vel 
tabernae ponitur, ut sit vini signum et signet 
vinum esse in domo, vel in taberna. 

The Hoop inn at Cambridge was mentioned 
by Wordsworth as ‘‘ famous,’’ but I do not 
know if its name goes back to an early date 
or can be found used for any old inns. 

W. iH. J. 


CONTEMPORARY COMMENT ON 
DR. JOHNSON. — A comment on Dr. 
Samuel Johnson, the more interesting becaus 
from a contemporary, occurs in an anonymous 
‘Essay on Humour’ printed in the Royal 
Chronicle and the British Evening-Post 
(issue for Monday, Jan. 18, to Wednesday, 
Jan, 20, 1762, Vol. i., No. 3). The writer 
says: 
A man of humour must have a tolerable 
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acquaintance with mankind, and be pretty well 
acquainted with the various tempers and dis- 
positions of mankind; without which he can 
never pretend to exhibit a character with any 
degree of propriety, or entertain his company 
in the recital of any laughable story in which 
the principal part of his excellence may be 
said to consist. 

4 happy facility in telling a story is a very 
agreeable qualification; and what so few are 
capable of doing with a tolerable grace, that 
the possession of this talent is more limited 
than perhaps any other accomplishment: it 
requires not only a considerable share of under- 
standing, but an excellent memory, a_ polite 
manner of speaking, and some education; and 
added to all these, a natural turn for this 
kind of entertainment, which generally comes 
under the denomination of humour. 

The humourist for this reason is much more 
courted than the man of established abilities ; 
and the principal part of the town would, I 
dare say, quit the company of the great Mr. 
Johnson to laugh half an hour with Harry 
Hadsall, or George Stevens: the gravity of 
the first would quickly make them weary, 
while the agreeable levity and facetious narra- 
tions of the latter, would afford an infinity of 
satisfaction. Few are capable of relishing a 
conversation so extremely refined as they must 
meet with in the one, but all have capacity 
enough to be entertained with the fortunate 
whimsies of the other. 


The only mention of a Hadsall in either 
the London Magazine or the Gentleman’s 
Magazine occurs in the September issue for 
the year 1755 of the latter (xxxv. 428), where 
there is a notice of the marriage of Mr. Hod- 
sall (indexed Hadsell) to a Miss Mathilda 
Ashe on Sept. 14. 

Marion H. Apprineton. 

Washington, D.C. 


PER’S SLANG: A NEW VARIATION. 

-—I recently heard a new variation of 
that well-established hospitable expression, 
“one for the road,” viz., ‘‘ one for the tail- 
light,” which tends to show that mechanisa- 
tion is affecting even the most ancient of re- 
putable pastimes, P. T. A. 


I. IN OLD CEMETERY, MELBOURNE, 
VICTORIA, AUSTRALIA.— 
Erected by her husband—Jupita KENNEDY, 
wife of Jeremiah KenNneDY—1852—aged 29 
years, Also three children——Mary KENNEDY 
~1853—aged 43 years. Patrick Kennepy— 
1880—aged 78 years. Also an  infant— 
CATHERINE. 
Wit1am Kennepy—died at Melbourne, 17 
March 1855 in his 22nd year. Also GrorcE 
Lowrner Jounston—1853, aged 19 years. 


years. 
(?), aged 63. 


llth May 1851. 


and an infant MARGARET, 


of his daughters JoHaNnna and 


1843 





Wii1am Kerr, born 16 February, 1812, 





died 25 May 1859. 


CuarLEs Morianp Kerr, an infant, 1851, 


aged 2 years. 


JOHN CAVENDISH KERR, an infant, 1851, 


aged 3 months, 


Joun Kipp—1853, aged 45. 
His youngest daughter, CaTHERINE, aged 4 
Also ANN Stewart, 1st March 1859 


Erected by Anne Kr1nna, in memory of her 


brother Writram Krinna, 10th October 1844, 
aged 29. 


EnizaBetH Brown, wife of J. B. Kirk, 
Also an infant—ELizaBeTH, 


Erected by Edry Daniel Krrx, in memory 
MARGARET 


Hexry KineG, 30th October 1840 aged 47. 


His daughter, Mary Kine, 3 May 1842, aged 
26. His wife, Marrua Jane, 11 August 1860, 
aged 74. His son, JoHN CuHarLes KING 26 
January 1870, aged 52. 


ANNIE JANE Happon, daughter of the above, 


and wife of Frederick William Happon 31 
December 1877 aged 37. 


ExizaBetH, the beloved wife of Charles 


Henry Kine, 17th November 1852, aged 31. 
Also an infant—‘ By faith in Jesus, she 
relied on Jesu’s merits, ventured ll, 
died Leaving an affectionate father to lament 
his loss.”’ 


and 


Witt1AmM Knox,—Erected by his brother 


John Knox, 4 May 1852, aged 22 years. 


ARCHIBALD Knox 6th March 1852; Erected 


by his widowed mother and sister in England. 


J. W. Fawcett. 


DDISON EPITAPH AT ST. ANDREW’S, 

AUCKLAND.—Subjoined is a copy of 

an Addison epitaph in the churchyard of St. 

Andrew, Auckland, commonly known as 
South Church: 


Sacred to the Immortal God and 
To JESUS CHRIST. 
The Saviour of Mankind. 

What lies buried and neglected 
beneath your feet was formerly JANE 
ADDISON, the wife of THOS. ADDISON 
of ELDON MOoR-HOUSE. She resigned her 
sou. to her Saviour in the 56th year 
of her age suLy 9, 1788. 

Her husband has erected this stone as a 


Memorial of his best and dearest wife. 
H. Askew. 
ALLEYS AND HAWLEYS IN 


AMERICA (See 12S. i. 9, 187; clxv. 16). 
—A short paper on ‘Some Halleys and Haw- 
leys who emigrated to America,’ appeared in 
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the Register of the Kentucky State Historical 
Society, xxxiv. 356-360; Frankfort, Ken- 
tucky, U.S.A., October, 1936. 


E. F. MacPrxe. 


AN XVIII-CENT. BOOK-SELLER’S AD- 
VERTISEMENT.—When removing a 
book-plate from within the front board of 
an early eighteenth-century volume, I re- 
cently discovered the following curious adver- 
tisement slip. 


Alex. Graham, Book-binder in Alnwick, 
Sells the following Goods and Stationary Ware, 
At the Lowest Prices, viz. 

Bibles and Common-Prayers of all Sorts of 
Gilt or Plain Bindings; Books in Divinity, 
History, Etc. All Sorts of Accompt-Books, for 
Merchants or others; Pocket-Books, with any 
other Kind of Paper-books, Ruled or not Ruled, 
of the best Paper; and neatly bound: All Sorts 
of Writing Paper, or Parchment; Red or 
Black Ink, Japan Ink, Indian Cake Ink, and 
Ink-powder, Quills, Pens, Pencils, Slates, 
Letter-cases, File-Plates for Letters, Wax, 
Wafers, Musick-books, Copy-books, with or 
without Copies, Sea-charts, Scales, Compasses, 
new Kalendars, and other Sea-books; Maps and 
Pictures, with or without Frames, Horn-books, 
Primers, Psalters, Testaments, Spelling-books, 
Accidenes, Grammars, with all other School- 
Books. Also, Dr. Daffy’s original famous Cordial 
Elixir, Dr. Stoughton’s Cordial Elixir for the 
Stomach Dr. Godfrey’s General Cordial, his 
Elixir, and Bathing Spirits; as also, the true 
Spirits of Scurvy-grass, Golden, Purging, and 

Plain. 
Where Gentlemen may be duly serv’d 

With any New Books as publish’d Weekly or 
Monthly, and likewise have their Books Bound, 
Gilt, and Letter’d, after the best Manner. 


Glasgow. J. L. Werr. 


(HANGING LONDON.—1. 3-8, Porchester 
Gate, Bayswater. These six large 
houses will be replaced by some ninety flats. 

2. 41-46, Piccadilly, from Sackville Street 
to Albany Courtyard. These hundred-year- 
old shops are to be demolished and a building 
100ft. high erected. : 

3. White City, Shepherds Bush. On this 
fifty-acre site it is proposed to erect 2,286 
flats. 

4. Lambeth Square. Marked for destruc- 
tion under an L.C.C, building scheme. 

5 ‘‘ The Hour Glass,’’ 279 and 281, Bromp- 
ton Road, formerly 41, Fulham Road. 
Demolished and to be rebuilt. 

6. Fountain Dock, Bermondsey Wall. At 
last to be dismantled. It was used by the 
Mayflower, the Fighting Temeraire, and the 
Bounty (Evening Hein 23 Oct., p. 5). 


J. ARDAGH. 





Readers’ Queries. 








DWARD GIBBON’S PARENTAGE- 
Here is something to stimulate the jp. 
terest of all ‘‘ Old Westminsters.’’ I wonder 
if attention has been called to it before? Am 
I going to upset an accepted pedigree? Was 
Edward Gibbon’s father the son of Catherine 
Acton ? 

The grandparents (as assumed up to the 
present time) were married at St. Pans 
Cathedral in 1705, at the time when Wr 
was watching its rebuilding from his chamber 
westward. Catherine Acton was daughter of 
a goldsmith, deceased, a child of sixteen, 4 
daughter, Esther, duly arrived in 1707; 
Edward, the historian’s father, in 1708: 
Catherine, Dorothy, Acton, Hannah, Eliza. 
beth, Francis, 1710 to 1718, and then, in 172, 
‘“* Katherine, wife of Edward Gibbon Esq,”, 
was buried at Putney. The thing seems clear 
enough, but here is the snag: all these child. 
ren, from Esther to Francis, are entered in 
the Registers of St. Helen’s, Bishopsgate, as 
children of Edward, or 'Raward, Esq.” 
and Easter, Esther or Ester, his wife. 

This Edward, the Army contractor who 
made two fortunes, had a country house at 
Putney, paid stiff fines in the City to be er- 
cused the parish offices of constable and 
scavenger, was not an obscure individual 
whose wife’s name was of little import to 
recording parson or clerk. He is positively 
identified with the Edward of Putney by the 
parish books of St. Helen, Bishopsgate, 
Why, then, is the mother’s name so persist 
ently entered as ‘‘ Esther,’’ when it seems 
plain that she was Catherine? His Aunt 
Esther lived on till 1790, unmarried, and left 
the historian all her money. All those child- 
ren, and the mother (if she were the mother) 
died at thirty-two or thirty-three. No won 
der ! 

I am indebted to Mr. Percival Boyd for the 
facts. The Register entries have been closely 
examined. What is the solution? 


GEORGE SHERWOOD. 


“ DRAILTY”’ AS A PLACE-NAME.—h 
America there occurs this name as 
name of a piece of land in title-deeds from 
generation to generation, beginning, as ! 
understand, in the late seventeenth or early 
eighteenth century. It has been suggested that 
‘“Frailty ’ was the name of the ship in which 
the original colonists went over, but I think 
not. Sailors are too superstitious. If any 
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one can give me an instance of the name 
geurring in this country as a place-name it 
may afford a valuable clue to the place of 
origin of said colonists on this side of the 
water, and will be highly valued. 


GEORGE SHERWOOD. 
120, Chancery Lane, W.C.2. 


E NAKED BEAUTY, WOODFORD. — 

This was formerly the name of an estate 
in Woodford, Essex, and I am anxious to 
know if anyone can say whether there is an 
estate elsewhere with a similar name, and 
what can be its origin. 

A house built on the estate early in the 
eighteenth century became known as ‘‘ The 
Naked Beauty,’’ later ‘‘ Woodford House 
School,’’ and now ‘‘ Hurst House.’’ Whence 
“ Hurst ”’ ? 

The Woodford and District Antiquarian 
Society are about to issue a monograph deal- 
ing with its history and any information as 
to its owners and tenants would be very 
acceptable to the undersigned. 

CHARLES Hatt Crovucu. 
$2, Churchfields, Woodford. 


LIBRARY MOTTO.—Over the doors of 
what cathedral (or other) library in this 
country are engraved the words (of 
Epictetus ?) Wuxns larpeiov ? 
STEPHEN GASELEE. 


ASLAR HOSPITALS. — Information is 
sought with reference to the name Haslar 

as applied to a naval hospital. At the pre- 
sent time the name appears to be applicable to 
one hospital only, but this would not seem 
to have been the case in 1851. When did the 


use of the name become so limited ? 
STUDENT. 


THE BALILLA. — This great Roman boys’ 
“ organisation, of which Sir Arnold Wilson 
in his ‘Walks and Talks Abroad’ (Oxford, 
19%), sets us thinking with interest—is it 
named after the irrepressible boy of fifteen, 
Balilla, who in 1746 set going the successful 
efiort to expel the Imperial troops from out- 
raged Genoa ? 
FREDERIC CONNETT WHITE. 


“QALLYKATOWSER,” A GALE OVER 

THE GOODWINS.—A t’-zallant gale, 
afresh gale, a stiff gale, a hard or strong 
gale—these terms we know; but apparently 
the men of the Goodwins give the name 
“Sallykatowser’’ (‘Ca regular Sallyka- 
towser”’) to a very strong gale. The word is 
not listed by Admiral Smyth, Gershom Brad- 





ford, or the others. Has it a precise mean- 
ing? And has it a history, used as it is in the 
area of the Cinque Ports? 


FREDERIC CONNETT WHITE. 


ING CHARLES THE MARTYR: 
CHURCHES.—Are there many churches 
so dedicated? It would be interesting to 
know in what districts these are situated, and 
when the first was dedicated. At Newtown, 
3 miles from Wem station, Salop, Kelly 
states: ‘The church of King Charles the 
Martyr, was erected in 1868.” 


HERBERT SOUTHAM. 


KATHERINE DE GRANDISON, COUN- 
TESS OF SALISKBURY.—Where is the 
best text and account of her epitaph in 
the Priory of the Augustinian Canons at Bis- 
ham, Berks., referred to in Oliver’s ‘ Monas- 
ticon Dioecesis Exoniensis’ (1846, p. 262, 
note *)? Is it extant, or what became of it? 


H, I. A. 


‘\TTO DE GRANDSON, BISHOP OF 

BASEL.—Where is the will he made in 
1309 (Charriére, ‘Dynastes de Grandson,’ 
1866, Tableau iv. A) and has it been printed ? 
He died before 30 July, 1309 (Eubel, ‘ Hier- 
chia Cath. Medii Aevi,’ 2nd ed., i., 1913, 
p. 129) at Avignon (Charriére, loc. cit. with 
wrong date 1310). 

|: ae ey 


ERMAN TRANSLATIONS OF DEFOE. 
—Would any reader of ‘N. and Q.’ be 
kind enough to tell me which of the works 
of Defoe are known to have been translated 
at any time into German and which have not 
been translated. F. A. M. 
Zurich. 


UERIES FROM W. B. YEATS’S 

‘ AUTOBIOGRAPHIES.’ — Edn. Mac- 

millan, 1926 p. 42: ‘“... before my time, 

there had been some English song with the 

burden ‘‘ tow row row’. . .’’ (Words of the 
song wanted.) 


Rimes . so that it was a nine days’ 
wonder .’? (Meaning of the phrase 
wanted. ) 

p. 76: ‘‘Somnambulistic girls . . . throw 
plates about or pull them. . .’’ (Meaning 
wanted. ) 

p. 92: ‘‘... and his language was as ex- 


travagant as though he praised that courtesan 
after whom they named a city or the queen of 
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Sheba herself.”” (Meaning of the allusion 
wanted. ) 
Oe. 
[Nine days is taken proverbially as the length 
of time that anything remarkable will be able 
to hold people’s attention; after that they pass 
on to the next wonder.] 


APOLEON AS INN-SIGN.—A friend tells 
me that recently he heard of a small inn 
just outside Ashton-on-Lyne called, without 
a sign, “The Napoleon.’”’ And _ looking 
through a cyclists’ journal, he came across an 
inn named ‘ Napoleon  Buonaparte,”’ 
Woolley Moor, Derbyshire. Writing to the 
owner of this one, he received reply that the 
correct name is ‘‘ Napoleon’s Home,”’ and 
that there is some doubt how the house got 
that name. It was rebuilt about 120 years 
ago by his ancestor, Mark Napoleon Elliott, 
who, it is reputed, saw service in France; 
while there is a sword supposed to have be- 
longed to him. My friend enquires whether 
there is any other instance of this inn-sign. 


ALFRED WELBY. 


OANE- BRIDGES (BRYDGES OR 
BRUGES). — To what family belonged 
Joane, daughter of Henry Bruges or Brydges 
of Newbury, Berks., who married John, son 
of Sir William Giffard (some pedigrees give 
her as wife of Sir William). John Giffard 
was born before 1505 and died before 1528. 
He was of Ichell, Hants., and Weston, Gloucs. 


ANNE F1TzGERALD. 


OURNAL OF A FRENCH PAINTER IN 
ITALY.—In Washington Irving’s ‘ Tales 
of a Traveller’ (1824), Part iii., are three 
stories beginning with ‘ The Painter’s Adven- 
ture,’ which were apparently founded on a 
manuscript diary lent to Irving by Thomas 
Medwin. Irving, in his journal, speaks of it 
as the ‘‘ Lucien story,’’ and it is evident that 
he spent some time translating it from the 
French. In a review of ‘Tales of a Traveller,’ 
the United States Literary Gazette (1824) 
mentions those stories as follows : 

It is probably not known to all our readers, 
that ‘The Painter’s Adventure’ is, in the 
main, a true account of what befell an artist 
in the employment of Lucien Bonaparte a few 
years ago; and that ‘The Young Robber’s 
Tale’ is founded on a story that was actually 
- him by one of the gang that carried him 
off. 

If one can judge by this comment, facts 
about this painter’s diary were known in 
America over a hundred years ago; and yet 








there is apparently no present day know] 

of it. How did Medwin get hold of the diary) 

Where is it now? What is its history? 
Francts Prescorr Smrtg, 


387 Harvard Street, Cambridge, Mags. 
chusetts, United States of America. 


ILTON.—Near the Great North Road 
the border of Huntingdonshire, is a place 
shown on maps variously as ‘‘ Pilton,” “ Mil. 
ton,’’? ‘‘ Hilton’’ and ‘‘ Wilton.’’ What js 
the usual sound given to the initial? And 
why this diversity ? 
H. W. U. 


NN WARNER, MARRIED 168- 
Wanted the parentage and ancestry of 
Ann Warner, of St. Mary’s le Bow, spinster, 
married at St. James’s, Dukes Place, London, 
28 Jan. 1692/3 to Benjamin Braund, citizen 
and vintner of London, by whom she had 
issue: Mary born November 1693, Benjamin, 
William,. Anne, Samuel, Rebecca, Anne, 
Elizabeth, Robert born January 1704. 

The said Ann Warner was related in some 
way to Robert Warner, citizen and cook of 
London, admitted to the Cooks’ Company, 16 
Sept. 1674, father of Thomas Warner, of Ave 
Mary Lane, London, stationer, citizen and 
cook of London, admitted to the Cooks’ Con- 
pany December 1696 by patrimony ; Master of 
the Cooks’ Company of London 1730. 

R. T. Bertuon. 

Halton, Selsey, Chichester. 


ARDYMAN OF DORSET.—Are _ ther 
extant any pedigrees of families bearing 
the name of Hardyman, Hardiman or Harée- 
man? I wish for information more partici- 
larly about the family of the name (the spell- 
ing varied with individuals) formerly living 
in Dorset and Somerset. Have the registers 
of Winsham, Somerset, where one branch of 
the family lived, been made available in 
printed form? And who were the sons and 
grandsons, if any, of James Hardyman, of 
Thorncombe, Dorset, married to Mary Fam- 
ham in 1811? 
J. H. 


EROT’S HOTEL, LONDON, 1784- 
Where was this situated ? 
J. ARDAGH. 


ARFIELD FAMILY.—Is there any i 
formation, in print, about the Warfield 
family, in Berkshire, before 1700? An account 
of ‘The Warfields of Maryland,’ by Prof. 
Joshua Dorsey Warfield, 102 pp., was pub 
lished by The Daily Record Co., Baltimore, 
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in 1898. A copy of the work is in the Library 
of Congress, Washington, D.C. 
KE. F. M. 


WELLS FAMILY, MANCHESTER, post 
1883.—I am seeking information regard- 
ing the children or descendants of one Robert 
Wells who, it seems, was living in the 
southern part of Manchester, about 1883-4. 
He was a son of Dr. William Wallace Wells, 
M.D., physician and pharmacist, of South 
Acton, London, W., and Lucy his wife. 
Robert Wells married and had issue living in 
Manchester, post 1884. 

Any information will be gratefully received. 
Please reply direct. 

Artuur T. WELLs. 

135, East Eleventh Place, Chicago, Illinois, 

U.S.A. 

VAMLEY FAMILY. —TI should be very 

glad of any information about this 

family; especially about the Twamleys 
settled in Co. Wicklow, Ireland, about 1800- 
1840. W. H. B. TwaMtey. 


EK LIGHTS OF HUMBER.—Marvell, in 

the seventeenth-century had, it will be 
remembered, some correspondence on this 
topic. What is the best account of early 
measures taken for erecting light-houses at 
the mouth of the Humber ? H. L. R. 


ESCRIPTIONS OF UNCLEARED 
FOREST-GROWTH.—Would any widely- 
read friend of ‘N. and Q.’ point me to any 
description—in any sort of book—which gives 
the effect of weirdness, the almost terrifying 


character, of uncleared forest-land. I want 
examples from northern lands — not of 
tropical forests. F. E. R. 


EODAND.—As we all know this is the word 
used for any instrument—being a_ per- 
sonal chattel—which has caused the death of 
a person, considered as forfeited to the 
Crown. I have seen it stated that the defini- 
tion of it is ‘‘ any moving thing ’’ that shall 
have caused death. Is this correct? Where 
is the authoritative descripton or definition ? 


Puitie DEAN. 


UERY FROM LONGFELLOW.—What is 
the German poem from which Long- 
fellow’s ‘Song of the Bell’ (‘ Bell, thou 
soundest merrily . .. ’’) is taken? 
Be 
Brussels. 
[Schiller’s ‘ Lied der Glocke.’’] 





Replies. 


ROME IN 1849. 

(celxxi. 334, 375). 
[THE contemporary French and _ Italian 
papers contained little information 
as to the real sequence of events in 


Rome, during the existence of the short- 


lived republic of 1849; they concerned 
themselves mainly with the _ external 
aspect of Oudinot’s expedition. Some 


knowledge of the internal state of Rome in 
May 1849 may be obtained by consulting the 
Monitore romano, the Positivo and particu- 
larly the Contemporaneo. This last was 
edited by the sinister Sterbini, a doctor who 
turned journalist, but he derived much of 
his inspiration from Mazzini, and under the 
veil of loyalty to the reigning Pope, prepared 
the way for his exile. In France the 
authorities were sparing in revealing their 
motives to the Moniteur; none the less the 
accounts published in that paper of the de- 
bates in the Assemblies are invaluable as a 
record of the opinions of the men and parties 
in the Chamber. After the failure of 
Oudinot’s first assault a howl of indignation 
went up from le Peuple, le National, la 
Démocratie pacifique and other Radical news- 
papers. 

As to French books on the siege the palm 
should perhaps be assigned to Balleydier for 
his ‘ Histoire de la Révolution de Rome,’ as 
it is very readable, and provides an excel- 
lent antidote for those who have formed their 
opinions on Continental history from a study 
of English and French writers, obsessed as 
so many of them are with the Liberalism of 
the nineteenth century. M. de Gaillard also 
published an account of the siege, which is 
accurate and trustworthy, but not full enough. 
Both these authors wrote shortly after the re- 
turn of the Pope to Rome, so they had plenty 
of opportunities of consulting eyewitnesses. 
There seems to have followed a long interval 
during which the siege excited little interest, 
but in 1907 M. Clermont attempted to fill 
up certain gaps; he wrote after the dust of 
controversy had subsided, and was able to con- 
sult fresh documents. Some account of what 
passed in Rome should be found in any good 
life of Mazzini, who was conspicuous during 
the siege as a diehard but not as a soldier. 
He, like several Italians of importance in 
touch with him during Oudinot’s expedition, 
has left only a meagre account of what hap- 
pened during the period. 
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The military side of the expedition was 
described quickly and adequately a few years 
after the fall of the Roman Republic. 
General Oudinot has left a précis of the oper- 
ations. General Vaillant has explained the 
part played by the artillery. In Captain 
Verray’s ‘Album’ (1853) there are valuable 
illustrations of different phases of the 
fighting. 

T. Percy ARMSTRONG. 


PoOPE’s ‘* BIT OF BATHOS ” (clxxi. 388). 


Grac’d as thou art with all the pow’r of 

words, 

So known, so honour’d, at the house of Lords. 

*Satires and Epistles,’ iv, 489. 

The following notes are given on this pas- 
sage in vol. iii. of Elton and Courthope’s edi- 
tion of Pope: 

Pope’s couplet has been often noticed as a 
specimen of theSa@os,but it is not quite so much 
so as it sounds, as he is speaking of Murray 
pleading before the highest tribunal of the 
land, the House of Lords in its judicial 
capacity, “conspicuous scene’”’; and then he 
carries on the idea, “‘ another yet is nigh.”— 
CROKER. 

Courthope adds the following comment : 

This is just, but Pope ought to have per- 
ceived that the local association would pre- 
dominate, and when taken in connection with 
the highly rhetorical construction of the first 
line would conspire to produce a “bathos.”’ The 
slip is the more unfortunate as it to a certain 
extent spoils the effect of the fine and in- 
geniously turned compliment to Murray that 
immediately follows. 

Neither of these critics denies that there is 
an element of bathos about the second line 
of this couplet which one would not select as 
one of Pope’s happiest efforts. Pattison cer- 
tainly made no allowance for such considera- 
tions as are urged by Croker and Courthope 
in Pope’s defence, but I should not myself con- 
sider the term ‘‘ nodding’’ appropriate. It 
is very difficult to judge the effect of the 
couplet without prejudice if the bathetic has 
been felt as we know it was by the poet’s con- 
temporaries. The parody in Courthope’s 
notes is ‘‘said to be by Cibber.”’ 


Epwarp BENSsLY. 
St. Albans. 


LLUSIONS IN BYRON’S LETTERS: 
SOURCES WANTED (cliv. 171, 316; 
elv. 14; clxxi. 388).—(5) ‘‘ Look in her face 
and you forget them all.’’ This is not the 


correct form. See Pope, ‘ Rape of the Lock,’ 
ii. 17-18: 





If to her share some female errors fall, 

Look on her face and you’ll forget ’em all. 
Elwin notes ‘‘ Wakefield remarks, that this 
line is marred by the abbreviation, you’ll, and 
he suggests that a better reading would be, 
... * You forget them all.’ ” 

(11) ‘‘ that ‘ divine particle of air’ called 
reason.’’ Horace, Satires, II. ii. 79, styles 
the mind a particle of divine air: divinae par- 
ticulam aurae. This must be the source of the 
words which Byron quoted. 

(21) 

or who would see: 
wee Marlborough’s eyes the tears of dotage 
ow, 

And Swift expire a driveller and a show? 
This is from Johnson’s ‘ Vanity of Human 
Wishes’ (Juvenal, Satire x.), 315-16: 

From Marlb’rough’s eyes the streams of 

dotage flow, 

And Swift expires a driv’ler and a show, 

I quote from vol. iv. of Dodsley’s Collection. 


: Epwarp Bensty. 
St. Albans. 


PRESBYTERIAN MEETING HOUSE, 
HIGHGATE (clxxi. 391). — William 
Rathband, a Church of England clergyman, 
who by the Act of Uniformity had lost his 
living at South Weald in Essex, came to 
Highgate in 1662, and became first pastor of 
the Presbyterian Church in Southwood Lane. 
This church was on the site of the present 
Highgate Tabernacle, which is situated on the 
eastern side of Southwood Lane and is still 
a meeting-house of Nonconformists who have, 
however, no connection with the Pres- 
byterians. In 1809, or thereabouts, the old 
Presbyterian meeting-house passed into the 
hands of the Baptists who held services here 
until 1812 when they actually formed a church 
here. The Presbyterian Chapel was closed 
for several years, from 1798, being re-opened, 
Sept. 28, 1806 under the auspices of the 
Unitarian Fund, the pulpit being supplied by 
Unitarian preachers; and new headquarters 
were found in a building on the opposite side 
of the road, between Castle Yard and the old 
Chapel of Highgate School. A third build- 
ing was acquired or erected, also in Southwood 
Lane, but nearer to Highgate School than the 
second, during the ministry of John Thomas, 
1816-1830. ; 
The handsome Congregational Church in 
South Grove, Highgate, claims to have been 
established in 1662, and is in fact, descended 
from the original Presbyterian Church in 
Southwood Lane, being the fourth church. 
The change of denomination was brought 
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about by Unitarian influence, which caused 
a split in the congregation, and which 
ultimately resulted in the church emerging 
into Congregationalism. 

Abraham Gregson was appointed minister 
in 1778, and during his time the secession of 
members of the church began. The Rev. 
Samuel Tice followed, and during his ministry 
the separation was apparently still going on. 

Lloyd (‘ History of Highgate ’) gives 1798 
as the date of Dr. Alexander Crombie’s ap- 
pointment as minister, and goes on to say that 
at the termination of his ministry the old 
building was closed, but he gives no date of 
Crombie’s resignation. Crombie may have 
been preacher in 1800; in any case, his 
ministry was brief and occasional. It is as 
a schoolmaster and philologist that he is 
chiefly remembered. The ‘ Dictionary of 
National Biography ’ faithfully records that 
he ‘“‘kept a school at Highgate and 
occasionally officiated in the meeting-house at 
Southwood Lane.’’ Many of the early 
preachers, in fact, followed some other pro- 
fession and gave their ministerial services 
free. John B. Pike, for instance, was a doctor 
of medicine. 

Alexander Crombie LL.D, was the author 
of ‘A Defence of Philosophical Necessity,’ 
‘The Etymology and Syntax of the English 
language’ and several other works. The 
‘D.N.B.’ cites an article on Crombie in The 
Times of 16 June, 1840, from the pen of his 
old friend, John Grant. 

Grant kept a school at Crouch End. He 
died in 1846 and was buried in Hornsey 
Churchyard. His tombstone describes him 
as ‘‘a distinguished philologist and critic.’’ 
He also wrote a treatise on English grammar. 

From a letter in the Gentleman’s Maga- 
zine, 1798, signed ‘‘ Philalethes ’’ we gather 
that the parents of the notorious John Wilkes, 
M.P. for Middlesex, attended the Pres- 
byterian Chapel in Southwood Lane, and that 
the congregation was ‘‘ formerly very respect- 
able.”’ Presbyterianism was flourishing in 
Highgate by the year 1758, but between 1778 
and 1798 Unitarianism played havoc among 
the congregation. 

Sypney W. KITCHENER. 


TAINED GLASS WINDOWS TO FIC- 
TITIOUS CHARACTERS (clxxi. 391).— 
The Times on Nov. 28 (the same date as borne 
by the number of ‘ N. and Q.’ in which this 
query appeared) reproduced a photograph of 
a “window which has been placed in the 
Memorial Chapel of St, Edward’s School, 





Oxford, in memory of Kenneth Grahame, who 
was at the school from 1868 to 1875. The 
details are based on the chapter from 
‘ Dreamy Days’ called ‘Its Walls were of 
Jasper.’ It is the work of Mr. Christopher 
Webb, of St. Albans.’ 

There is a fine east window in the church at 
Cleobury Mortimer, Shropshire, depicting 
William Langland, the author of ‘ The Vision 
of William concerning ‘‘ Piers the Plow- 
man,’’’ with the Malvern Hills in the back- 
ground. It was designed by Burrowes and 
had a place in the Academy in 1875. ‘ Do 
well,’’ ‘‘ Do better,’’ ‘‘ Do best,’’ and other 
characters from the “ Vision’’ are shown in 
the window. The Rev. T. H. Parker, Pre- 
bendary and Rural Dean, wrote about this 
and other matters under the heading ‘ Piers 
Plowman’ in the Hereford Diocesan Mes- 


senger, March, 1929, pp. 265-6. 
L. R. M. Srracwan. 


At 249, Knightsbridge, during the long 
ownership of the house by the late Major- 
General Sterling, there used to be at the back 
of the drawing-room a large stained glass 
door, opening on to a large verandah. It de- 
— in six—or, it may be, eight—circular 

esigns, the story of Beauty and the Beast. 

The house was taken on a lease by a club 
when General Sterling left, and I understand 
that the Daimler Hire people, neighbours, are 
now in command. I do not know who de- 
signed or executed the window — or door, 
whichever you like to call it. I think, how- 
ever, that Beauty and the Beast come under 
the head of fictitious characters ! 


G. B. J. ATHOE. 


In Southwark Cathedral are: 1. Philip 
Massinger window containing a scene from 
‘The Virgin Martyr’; 2. John Fletcher 
window, a scene from ‘ Knights of Malta’; 
3. John Bunyan window, a scene from ‘ The 
Pilgrim’s Progress.’ Westminster Abbey has 
a Bunyan window with “scene from ‘ The 
Pilgrim’s Progress ’; and Elstow Church two 
windows with scenes from ‘ The Pilgrim’s 
Progress ’ and ‘The Holy War.’ 


J. ARDAGH. 


RURY FAMILY (clxxi. 279, 338, 374).— 
The marriage of Robert Drury to ‘‘Eliza- 
beth sister of Sir Peter Carew, Baron of 
Idrone,’’ has for long puzzled me. 
From a book in the Library of Trinity Col- 
lege, Dublin, on the Life and Time of Sir 
Peter Carew, we learn that one of his ances- 
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tors obtained by marriage the Barony of 
Odrone (so spelled in official records, or 
Udrone), Co. Carlow, about 1300. The fam- 
ily seems to have lost possession of this 
barony for a couple of centuries, but Sir 
Peter had some old documents by which, sup- 
plemented by researches in the Record Tower 
of Dublin Castle, he substantiated his claim 
to the title. He got a decree for possession 
of the Barony of Udrone, but died at New 
Ross before he attained complete possession. 
He served under Essex in Ireland, 

An appendix gives his pedigree. There 
were two Sir Peter’s; they were first cousins, 
but the pedigree does not show that either 
had a sister Elizabeth or a sister married to 
a Drury. Sir Peter, who died at Ross 1575 
married Margaret dau. of Sir William Skip- 
worth and had a sister Cicily who married 
Sir Thomas Kirkham, of Blackadder. The 
other Sir Peter was slain in Ireland 1580; he 
married Ethelreda dau. of William Gardiner, 
of Bucks and had a sister Mary, of whom 
nothing more is stated. 


I have corresponded with members of the 


Carew family without having the matter 
cleared up. 
H. C. Drury. 
A Sir Thomas Drury of Overstone, 


Northants, married Martha, daughter of Sir 
John Tirrell of Springfield, by his wife Mary, 
daughter of Sir James Dolliffe, of Mitcham. 

Sir John Shaw, created a baronet 15 Apr., 
1665, married Bridget, daughter and co- 
heiress of Sir William Drury, of Besthorpe, 
in Norfolk, 

Ethelreda, daughter of Richard, Lord 
Rich (d. 1568), was married to Robert, son 
and heir of William Drury, Esq. 

JAMES 

Woodlea, Dumfries. 


ICKENS’S LONDON: THE ADELPHI 

HOTEL (clxxi. 367).—I should like to 

correct two errors of your correspondent V. R. 
at the reference. 

The Adelphi Hotel over which Mr. Radley 
presided, referred to in ‘ American Notes,’ 
was the hotel of that name in Liverpool, long 
since pulled down for the great modern hotel. 

I am surprised to hear that the present 
George and Vulture, off Lombard Street, is 
not the one at which Mr. Pickwick was “‘ sus- 
pended.’’ Of course, the present building is 
shorn of its former greatness, but what re- 
mains of it is the same building that housed 
Mr. Pickwick (in a fictitious sense) after he 


SETON- ANDERSON. 





had left the comfortable lodgings in Goswell 
Street. 

There are, of course, still remaining, one 
or two other inns associated with Dickens or 
his books; notably Jack Straw’s Castle, 
Hampstead Heath, and the George in the 
Borough—there is only a very slight associa- 
tion of the latter, however ; yet in these days 
of demolition, it is as well to preserve, while 
we may, what little interest it possesses, 


DICKENSIAN, 


RIDGES (BRYDGES or BRUGES) OF 
KENT (clxxi. 191, 231, 247, 283).—I am 
grateful to correspondents for their replies to 
my query, which clear the ground, because 
those answers by armorial and other evidence 
prove that the Bridges Baronets of Goodne- 
stone Park, Wingham, near Canterbury, 
Kent, were descended from an entirely differ- 
ent family from that of the Chandos Brydges; 
and as it is the former I am interested in, I 
now pursue them only. 

Were the Goodnestone family of Dutch 
origin ?—and their name an Anglicised form 
of Van Brugge, whence Bruges or Bridges? 

1. According to Kimber and Johnson’s 
* Baronetage ’ these Bridges first appeared in 
England about 1578, during the time of the 
Spanish Duke of Alva’s and _ succeedi 
Huguenot persecutions in the Netherlands al 
the consequent break-away of the united 
northern provinces (originating the Holland 
and Belgium of to-day). 

2. Also according to the same authority a 
branch or branches of the Bridges passed from 
England and settled (a) in Ireland, which re- 
ceived so many Protestant refugees from the 
Continent at that period, and (b) in Holland. 

3. Kent was at all periods a refuge for 
Dutch and French Huguenots. 

4. The Bridges motto, Je garderay, is in 
meaning or sense suggestive of the motto of the 
House of Orange, Je maintiendray. 

5. Their crest of a Negro’s head may, I sur- 
mise, represent not the Moor he is called 
in reference-books but an African slave of the 
West Indies, where and in Africa the Dutch 
were once a colonial power. 

The heraldic drawing of a Moor as a pure 
negro type would seem to be historically in- 
correct, for he was of mixed Negro (Berber) 
and Arab (Saracen) blood. On the other 
hand, as there was this mixture of the two 
races with consequent Semitic features modi- 
fying the negroid, it seems that any inter- 
changeability of Moor and Saracen in 
heraldry is not an inaccuracy but correct his- 
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torically, because in history, after the appear- 
ance of the former, the two were practically 
synonymous. Therefore has there not been 
heraldic confusion here? Is not the distinc- 
tion really between a ‘‘ Negro,’’ who should 
be drawn so and called so, and a ‘‘ Moor,”’ 
who should be drawn like a Saracen and may 
be called either? Which may be heresy on 
my part, but if I am right in this theory, 
at any rate certain of the families that bear 
in any manner a real Negro, may well have 
got him from some ancestral connection with 
slavery, either as having been engaged in 
the West African coast trade itself or as 
having been slave-owning planters or officials 
in the West Indies. Or, when slavery was 
abolished the barbarous origin of this crest or 
other heraldic bearing may have been hidden 
intentionally under a Moorish misnomer. I 
have a book containing reproductions of old 
West Indian prints and in one of them, the 
icture of a Spaniard with a West African 
Revo slave in attendance, the slave is pre- 
cisely the heraldic so-called ‘‘ Moor,’’ even to 
the ‘‘ band ’’ round his hair. 

The slave coast of West Africa was the 
Guinea coast, and the trade was initiated by 
the earliest world navigators and colonisers, 
the Portuguese, in the second half of the fif- 
teenth century, but as the limited man-power 
of Portugal began to give out during the next 
fifty years, the Dutch, afforded their oppor- 
tunity by a fortunate Royal marriage permit- 
ting them to trade with Spain’s American pos- 
sessions of Charles V in the New World, 
gradually succeeded the Portuguese in dis- 
covery and trade around the world. Thus 
Dutch settlements sprang up along the 
Guinea coast, and the Dutch were the first 
“ Assiento’’ contractors with the King of 
Spain to supply to Spanish American Negro 
slaves from Guinea. 

Incidentally, it was with the Moors them- 
selves that the Portuguese first traded in 
slaves, so that (the Dutch having no crusad- 
ing history and, therefore, no connection 
with the Moors of Saracen days) if in draw- 
ing a Negro heraldry really did mean to de- 
pict a Moor, I have only, for the purposes 
of my arzument, to substitute the slave-dealer 
for the slave himself. For when about 1445 
the Portuguese discovered and settled the 
original Guinea by Cape Verde on the West 
coast of Africa at the South-west corner of 
Mauretania, it was there that the traffic had 
its origins, the Moors selling to Europeans 
not their own conquering people but the abori- 
ginal Negroes captured in the wilds of their 
vast territory or on its borders. Eventually, 





as the Portuguese continued their discoveries 
down the West African coast during the rest 
of the century, Guinea gave its name to the 
whole coast from Cape Verde to Cape Lopez, 
and to the Gulf between them and the slave- 
trade extended with it. 

All these things indicate that the Bridges 
may have been Dutch Huguenot refugees in 
England. Were they? (Their arms, unlike 
crest and motto, seem to be negative in this 
respect—three gold water-bougets on a blue 
field bordered ermine). 

G. 


“ PESPECTABLE” in ‘PRIDE AND 

PREJUDICE’ (clxxi. 312, 372).—I still 
think that ‘‘ worthy of respect ’’ does not fill 
the bill. Mr. Collins’s respect for Lady 
Catherine de Burgh was not excited because 
she was ‘‘ worthy of respect,’’ but because she 
was Lady Catherine de Burgh. That is the 
point. I can imagine that Dr. Johnson may 
have been spoken of as ‘‘ respectable,’ but 
could anyone have spoken of, e.g., the proud 
Duke of Somerset, as ‘‘ a respectable man ’’— 
whose tenants swept the roads in front of his 
carriage ? 

Witrrip S. Jackson. 


OUNTESSES OF DUNBAR (clxxi. 390). 
—The Scots Peerage, vol. iii. (1906), pp. 
247-52, has: 

Gospatric, D. c. 1075. The name of the 
Karl’s wife is unknown, and her parentaze 
has not been discovered, though she had a 
brother, Edmund or Eadmund, to whose lands 
her son Gospatric obtained a right from 
Henry I. It has been suggested that this 
Edmund was identical with Eadmund, son 
of King Harold 1I, but there is no proof. 

Gospatric, D. ante 1139. The name of his 
wife has not been ascertained. But it has 
been stated on the authority of the Liber 
Vite Dunelm. 102, that her name was 
Sibilla ; but there is evidence that Sibilla was 
the wife of the Earl’s third son Edward. 
This Edward granted to the monks of May, 
for himself and his children, and for the soul 
of his wife Sibilla, a chalder of meal from 
his mill of Beletun, or Belton, near Dunbar, 
each year at the Feast of St. Cuthbert. 
Edward had issue by Sibilla his wife, a son, 
Waldere, who consented to the charter to 
the monks of May. Edward’s descendants 
held Edlingham in Northumberland and other 
lands for some generations. 

Gospatric, D. 1166. The Christian name of 
the Earl’s wife was Derdere, but her surname 
and parentage have not been ascertained. 
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She may have been the proprietrix of the 
lands of Hirsel, of which she gave a portion 
to the nuns of Coldstream. 

Waldere, D. 1182. His wife was named 
Aelina or Aline, but nothing is known of her, 
except a reference to her in the FLEarl’s 
charters, and the date of her death, 20 Aug., 


1179. A. R. Baytey. 


HRISTIAN NAME HAMNET (elxxi. 
391).—Early in 1585 twins were born to 
Shakespeare, a son Hamnet and a daughter 
Judith; both were baptized on 2 Feb., and 
were named after their father’s friends, 
Hamnet Sadler—a prosperous tradesman— 
and Judith, Sadler’s wife. 

Canon C. W. Bardsley, in his ‘ English 
Surnames’ (1897), pp. 35-6, in the chapter 
on Patronymic Surnames, says of the name 
Hamo or Hamon that 


it is firmly imbedded in our existing nomen- 
clature, and has played an important part in 
its time. Its forms were many, and though 
obsolete as baptismal names, all have survived 
as surnames... The Norman-French diminu- 
tive Hamonet, speedily corrupted into Hamnet 
and Hammet, became one of our favourite 
baptismal names, and towards the reign of 
Elizabeth one of the commonest. A Hamnet de 
Dokinfield is found so early as 1270 at Man- 
chester. Shakespeare’s friend Sadler is 
styled Hamlet also, reminding us of another 
pet form of the name. Hamon became 
Hamelot or Hamelet: hence such entries as 
“Richard, so of Hamelot ” (Lancashire MSS) 
and “‘ Hamelot de la Burste” (Cal. & Inv. of 
Treasury). Out of 15 Hamnets set down in 
‘Wills & Inventories’ (Chetham Society), 6 
are recorded as Hamlet, one being set down 
in both forms as Hamnet Massey and 
Hamlet Massey. If the reader will look 
through the index of Bromefield’s ‘ Norfolk,’ he 
will find that Hamlet in that country has taken 
the entire place of Hamnet. Amid a large 
number of the former I cannot find one of the 
latter. It would be a curious question how 
far Shakespeare was biassed by the fact of hav- 
ing a Hamlet in his nursery into changing 
Hambleth—the original title of the story—to 
the form he has now immortalized. An open 
Bible and, further on, a Puritan spirit have 
left their influence on no name more markedly 
than Hamon. As one after another new Bible 
character was commemorated at the font, 
Hamon got crushed out. Its last refuge has 
been found in our directories, for so long as 
our Hamlets, Hamnets, Hammets, Hammonds, 
and Hampsons exist, it cannot be utterly for- 


gotten. A. R. Bay ey. 


MMONWEALTH MARRIAGES (clxxi. 
352).—These were often entered in Muni- 
At Tenterden, 


F. W. Cocx. 


cipal Corporation Books. 
Kent, there are a number. 











ARIATIONS IN SPELLING ONR’s 
OWN NAME (clxxi. 352, 411).—On his 
two letters of 15 Jan., 1652/3, and’29 Mar. 
1653, a correspondent of John Milton signed 
“And: Sandelands’’ and ‘‘ And: Sande. 
landes ’’ respectively. This phenomenon 
must sometimes lead editors to ‘‘ doubt their 
own eyes’ and regularize such things in 
print. The photographs of the MSS. are 
clear on the forms I quote (S.P. Dom. Inter, 

vol. 23). 

T. O13 


HE TROLL AND GREEK MYTHOLOGY 

(clxxi. 353).—Are not the Harpies what 
R. B. misses? I am told that while the 
literary sources say little of them, there is 
evidence of folk belief in ‘‘ haunts” of 
decidedly unpleasant character among the 
Greeks. 

T. O. M. 


UTREMONDE OR SOUTERMONDE 
(clxxi. 331).—With the possibility of a 
scribal error in mind, and remembering our 
former close ties with the dioceses of 
Avranches and Coutances, it is permissible to 
suggest that the church mentioned in this 
twelfth-century manuscript may be either that 
of Lucerne d’Outremer, Manche (even the 
Abbey church itself), or that of Ouistreham, 
the ancient port of Caen. 


FREDERIC CONNETT WHITE. 
13, Cranham Street, Oxford. 


(OLOURED WINE-GLASSES (clxxi. 369). 

—These were in fashion long before 1860. 
I have always understood that the green and 
red ones, used for Rhine wines, were coloured, 
so as not to show the small pieces of grape- 
skin—or whatever it was, and is,—in the wine. 
These were then known—and still known—as 
‘* fliers.’’ 

HERBERT SovuTHAM. 


OGS AND THE SUPERNATURAL 
(clxvii. 348, 389; clxxi. 249, 301).—Petit 
Larousse Illustré, 1913, states that 


Aubry de Montdidier, seigneur de la cour de 
Charles V. assassiné par un nommé Macaire 
et s’il faut en croire la légende racontée par 
Gaston Phoebus, vengé par son chien. Depuis 
la perpétration du crime, dans un bois prés 
de Montargis, le chien de la victime s’acharnait 
& poursuivre le meurtrier. Cette animosité 
étrange ayant éveillé les soupcons, le roi 
ordonna une sorte de duel  judiciaire 
entre Macaire et le chien. Ce combat eut 
lieu dans l’ile de Notre-Dame en 1371 Macaire 
était armé d’un baton enorme; malgré cela 
il fut vaincu, confessa son crime et l’expia sur 
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On fait quelquefois allusion au 
chien de Montargis. 

The story is so well known, and I have fre- 
quently come across reference to it; years 
ago, there was a long account in some his- 


Véchafaud. 


torical novel. I cannot remember if it was in 
one of G. P. R. James’s novels, or in one 
of Dumas’s. 

See also Brewer’s ‘ Reader’s Handbook.’ 


Hersert SouTuam. 


PoDson FAMILY OF LONDON AND 
WESTMINSTER (clxxi. 332, 376). — 
This name (also spelt Dodshon, Doson, Dud- 
son) occurs frequently in the registers of St. 
Margaret’s, Westminster. Complete tran- 
seripts are at the College of Arms. 


G. W. Wricat. 


ROBINSON : WEBB (clxxi, 370). — These 
names will be found in ‘ The Accounts 
of the Churchwardens of St. Martin-in-the- 
Fields’ (John V. Kitto, 1901). Other 
examples occurring in M.I. on gravestones in 
the churchyard of St. Margaret’s, West- 
minster, are copied in ‘N, and Q.,’ clxi. 
444, 456. 
G. W. Wricut. 


[TALIAN PROVERB WANTED (clxxi. 
315, 355).—There is an Italian proverb 
which runs: ‘‘ Con la pazienza e col tempo la 


foglia di gelso diventa veste di seta.”’ 
H. M. 


ANDLEWICK WARD (clxxi. 369).—This 
ward is named after Candlewick Street, 
the centre of the activities of the members of 
the Wax-Chandlers (1483) and _ Tallow- 
Chandlers (1462) Companies. Stow says: 


Candlewright or Candlewick Street, took 
that name as may be supposed either of 
chandlers, or makers of candles, both of wax 
and tallow; for candlewright is a maker of 
candles—or of “ wick,” which is the cotton or 
yarn thereof—or otherwise “ wike,”’ which is 
the place where they used to work them, as 
Scalding Wike, by the Stock’s Market, was 
called of the poulterers scalding and dressing 
their poultry there. 


FREDERIC CONNETT WHITE. 
13, Cranham Street, Oxford. 


See ‘ The City of London,’ reprinted from 
The Times Special Number, 1928 (?): 


Canptewick. Without Cannon-street and 
King William-street Candlewick would be only 
a ward of by-ways. Even those fine thorough- 
fares are shared by other wards. This ward 
was known in the thirteenth century as 





Cannon-street, the name which has been so 
corrupted. Hersert SoutTHaM. 


‘Cannon Street’’ was originally called 
“Candlewick Street,’’ from the Candle- 
makers who lived there. See Thornbury’s 
‘ Old and New London,’ vol. i., p. 544. 


Epwarp J. G. Forse. 


{E PASSION-FLOWER: SYMBOLISM 
(clxxi. 99, 140, 178).—If exact references 
are wanted, see: Jacobo Bosio,’ ‘ Crux Tri- 
umphans et Gloriosa,’ Antwerp, 1617, pp. 160 
ff. fig. on p. 162; Account of its introduction 
from Mexico, p. 163. Also Joanne Zahn, 
‘Specula [sic] physico mathematico historica,’ 
Norimbergae, 1696, Vol. ii., p. 236. ‘ Grana- 
dilla sive tlos Passionis,’ fig. 5 on plate facing 
p. 235, 
EpwarpD Heron-ALLEN. 


.l. IN BATAVIA (JAVA) (clxxi. 279, 
320).—See ‘Complete Monumental Re- 
gister’ (Calcutta, 1815), pp. 206-212, where 
under the heading ‘ Java’ obituaries (but not 
transcripts of M.I.) are given of Leyden, and 
also of ‘‘the Lady of the Hon. Thos. Stam- 
ford Raffles,’ who d. Buitenzorg, 26 Feb., 
1815, and was bur. at Batavia by the side 
of Leyden, 
According to Col. D. G. Crawford’s ‘ Roll 
of the Indian Medical Service,’ Leyden died 
at Fort Cornelis, Java, 27 Aug., 1811 (not 


21 Aug. as stated at p. 279 supra). The‘ Dic- 
tionary of Indian Biography’ gives yet 
another date, viz., 28 Aug. 

H. B. 


ODDARD OF CLYFFE AND THE GIF- 
FARDS (clxxi. 44, 83, 141, 179).—The 
suggestion that Thomas Goddard’s tomb at 
Aldbourne might give information as to the 
family of his wife, Anne Giffard, was excel- 
lent. Unfortunately, an inquiry of the Vicar 
brought the reply that the inscription was. 
effaced in Cromwellian times, and further- 
more, tradition states that the tomb is that 
of Thomas Goddard and his second wife. All 
that can be deciphered is a shield which 
appears to quarter the arms of Goddard of 
Swindon with those of another branch of the 


Goddard family. ANNE FrtzGEra.p. 


NOvA SCOTIA IN EDINBURGH (clxxi. 
296).—Mr. Tuomas H. McGrait may be 
interested in an unsigned article in Cham- 
bers’s Journal for February, 1930, entitled, 
‘The Baronets of Nova Scotia.’ 





Candlewystrate, as was also the present 





The following extracts appear relevant to 
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the query. Commenting on the difficulty 
which was met with in the method of investi- 
ture, the writer remarks: 


Who solved the difficulty we do not know, but 
it was overcome by the territory of Nova 
Scotia being incorporated with Scotland. A 
Royal Mandate was subsequently granted con- 
verting the soil of Castle Hill, for the time 
being, into that of Nova Scotia, so that the 
investiture could take place in Edinburgh, 
although the grant of land was so many miles 
away. 

Later in the same article the writer goes 
on to remark: 


Some agree that the Royal Mandate converted 
Castle Hill into the territory of Nova Scotia 
while others say that it declared Nova Scotia 
to be holden of the Kingdom of Scotland. 
Whichever theory is correct, the interesting 
point remains—was the Royal Mandate ever 
rescinded? If, as it appears, it still stands, 
there seem to be some fascinating situations 
which might arise. If the theory that the 
Castle Hill was converted into Nova Scotia is 
correct can it be called part of the City of 
Edinburgh and are the occupants liable to the 
taxation from which the rest suffer? If on the 
other hand, Nova Scotia is held of the King- 
dom of Scotland, does not the Lord Provost 
have the right to include among his dignities 
the fact that, in addition to being Admiral of 
the Firth of Forth, he is virtually the chief 


magistrate of part of the Colony of Nova 
Scotia? 
H. Askew. 
Spennymoor. 
EDIGREES WANTED (clxxi. 389). — 


References to pedigrees of the families of 
Tendring, Fitton, Norwood and Clifton are 
to be found in ‘ The Genealogist’s Guide,’ by 
G. W. Marshall, 1903. 

By ?. 


A pedigree of the Cliftons of Clifton will 
be found in the Rev. John Raine’s ‘ History 
and Antiquities of the Parish of Blyth’ 
(1860). The manor of Hodstock was for a 
long period a possession of the Chiftons, and 
Raine supplies a good deal of information 
concerning the family and its various mem- 
bers which the querist would very probably 
find useful. 

The pedigree showing the descent of Char- 
ron, Monboucher, Harbotel, and Percy of 
Beamish and Tanfield, Co. Durham, given by 
Surtees, contains the following Fitton items: 

Sir Edward Fitton of Gawsworth, Co. 
Chester, Knt., married Mary, the younger 
daughter and co-heir of Sir Guiscard Har- 
botel, Knt. She was living in 1534. 


They had issue Sir Edward Fitton, K.B., 





Sheriff of Cheshire, 23 Henry VIII. ; George 
and Anthony. 

The grandson of Sir Edward Fitton, K.B, 
Edward Fitton of Gawsworth, was created a 
baronet in 1617, and left issue Sir Edward 
Fitton, who died s.p., and Penelope, married 
to Sir Charles Gerrard, father of Charles, 
Earl of Macclesfield. 


H. Askew. 


AMES BUNCE, fl. 1697 (clxxi. 352, 395), 

—I wish to thank B. FE. C. for the inter- 

esting information. I believe this will help 
me to find out more of this family. 

James was the fourth son of James and 
Dorothy Bunce. The third son, John, who 
died in 1741, mentions in his will (P.C.C. 196 
Spurway) his brother James, but none of his 
other eight brothers or of his five sisters. 

I shall be pleased to receive further inform- 
ation of this family. 


Joun Hatey. 


OURNES OF DALBY, LINCS., AND 

SIR JOHN BOURNE (clxxi. 390).—The 

following appears in the Registers of Brensett 
Church, Romney Marsh, Kent: 


Feb. 13, 1728/9. Mr. John Bourne and Mrs. 
Margaret Bunce were married by banns. 

In the registers of Ivychurch the following: 

6 July 1721. Thos. Bourne of Brensett and 
Susannah Bresender of Ivechurch by banns. 

12 Feb. 1789. James Bourne of Snargate 
Bach, and Sarah Lee spr. of this Parish by 
Licence. 

5 Jan. 1812. James Bourne of the Parish of 
Woodchurch Kent Bach, and Mary Ney of this 
Parish spr. by Licence. 

Joun HAtey. 


“MHE DAYS BEYOND COMPARE” 

(clxxi. 227, 267, 317).—The most usual 
expression for this is ‘‘ in the Golden Days,” 
or ‘‘ in the golden days of good king or queen 
so-and-so,’’ generally the ‘last monarch but 
one. Kenneth Graham wrote a _ book of 
stories about children called ‘The Golden 
Days,’ meaning the golden days of childhood. 
The song of ‘ The Vicar of Bray’ contains the 
line ‘‘ In good King Charles’s golden days,” 
and W. S. Gilbert, in his parody of a patriotic 
song in ‘ lolanthe,’ has the line, ‘‘ In good 
Queen Bess’s golden days.’’ The allusion is 
to the classical legend, from Hesiod, that the 
world had four ages, of gold, of silver, of 
bronze and of iron, the first of course the best, 
and the last, in which we are living, the 
worst. 


M. H. Dopps. 
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The Library. 


Essays on the History of the York School of 
Glass Painting. John A. Knowles, 


F.S.A. (S.P.C.K. £1 10s. net.), 


{jUR patient cathedral sacristans, shepherd- 

ing the public, seldom accuse it of lively 
interest in mediaeval glass. Bishops, deplor- 
ing “‘ darkness,”’ or ‘‘ exclusion of vision of 
trees and sky ’’ due to old glass, might com- 
pare York Minster with Amiens Cathedral, 
so perceiving what destruction of windows 
involves. Of our cathedrals, York is by far 
the least denuded; the first sight of it, as 
of Chartres, is overwhelming. To enter 
Chartres by the great west door, exchanging 
the sunbaked place for that obscured, mys- 
terious nave is as memorable as to behold 
York, first, from the sill of the south transept 
door: York, white, soaring, incredibly svelte, 
in the glow of its shimmering, fulgent win- 
dows. That much, the unlearned even may 
grasp, and add to it, specialised knowledge by 
books. Northern France and England per- 
fected this art, thereby turning every cathe- 
dral into a fervente gemme, aux feux in- 
térieurs. 

England neglected to study this art till 
the nineteen-forties, when the MS. of the 
monk Rogerus, of the eleventh century, was 
printed. In 1846 Hucher, in his ‘ Vitraux de 
la Cathédrale du Mans,’ extolled the windows, 
whose flaming reds, specially in that truly 
“Angel Choir,’? never fade from memory. 
The titular ingenuousness of Charles Win- 
ston’s ‘Inquiry into the Difference of Style 
Observable in Ancient Glass,’ failed to im- 
pair, in 1867, his book’s genuine value, yet, 
some maintain that more than that, more even 
than Viollet-le-Duc, it was Joris Karl Huys- 
man’s ‘ La Cathédrale ’ which forced into the 
general mind the symbolism of mediaeval art, 
the stupendous significance of its glass. Sev- 
eral books have preceded, without forestalling, 
these ‘ Essays’: notably ‘ Stained Glass,’ by 
Messrs, Arnold and Saint, the latter provin 
a pioneer illustrator; ‘ English Mediaeva 
Painted Glass,’ by Mr. Le Couteur, treating 
of manufacturing methods in the various Eng- 
lish schools of glass-production. Then, with 
the advantages of long official connection, the 

Vv." F. Hasrinte, now York’s Chancellor, 
compiled ‘The Painted Glass of York.’ 
While Mr. le Couteur aimed at explaining 
technique; but not at rhapsody, Mr. Harrison 


tary. Indeed York is a paradise for the lover 
of mediaeval painted glass. 

Mr, Knowles wisely chose another line of 
approach, studying York’s glass as a craft. 
Critically observant, he notes, inter alia, its 
variable quality, its departures from custom 
and tradition, the secular character of some 
of it; its Continental loans, its eruptions into 
economics and politics, and, not least, its 
favourite “subjects.” Of one of these, he 
includes a fine plate of one panel of the East 
Window of Holy Trinity, Goodramgate. In 
presentations of the Trinity, York painters 
emphasized our Lord’s human Body. Here, 
though the subject is a ‘‘ Coronation,” that 
Body is unusually conspicuous. In England’s 
destructive period, by parliamentary author- 
ity too, zeal, as by ‘‘ Blue Dick’’ Culmer at 
Canterbury, was primarily directed against 
presentations of God the Father. In this 
ancient York church that one Head of the 
Three escaped wholly, while the Virgin 
Mother’s was shattered. In the window’s 
second tier, another favourite appears, the 
Corpus Christi Gild’s form of a ‘‘Deposition,’’ 
whose differentia from the ordinary Pietd, 
Mr. Knowles discriminates. The Gild was 
strong in York, and erected several of this 
singular and moving design. The fourth win- 
dow from the East, in the south aisle of All 
Saints’, North Street, where our Lord appears 
to an archbishop elevating the Host, stresses 
another doctrine. Chancellor Harrison 
includes a picture, facing p. 124. 

Accounting for York’s noteworthy bands of 
colour framing an infinity of patterns, and 
illustrating Continental influence, Mr. 
Knowles indicates English glass-designers’ 
loans from German and Flemish memorial- 
brass artists; furnishing a delicate drawing 
of the inimitable ‘‘ Monkey’s Funeral.’’ Few 
seem to notice it; it is, or was, not easy to 
obtain its picture in York. More than 
usually even, Mr. Knowles’ quick perception 
of influence, clear exposition and clever draw- 
ing, have combined in this; he misses no whit 
of humorous expresson or action in those 
demure, sly bearers and officiants. This 
tenth chapter abounds in “‘ details,’’ drawn 
from windows, shaftings, brasses, wool 
embroideries, even from a reticule. The sixth 
furnishes curious financial facts of the glass 
trade. Thus, he writes of: ‘‘ odds and ends 
. . . Of various saints, and one or two angels, 
in feathered tights, probably some of Robert 





concentrated on historical and local facts; 
thus the two books are admirably complemen- 





Preston’s bargain lines at four shillings 
apiece.”’ 
Beautiful examples of these feather- 
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clad angels fill the triforium of Coxwold 
Parish Church, in the N. Riding. A few still 
adorn Cheddar’s Parish Church, possibly an 
instance of the fact brought to Mr. Knowles’s 
notice, by Gloucester’s artist photographer, 
Mr. ‘Pitcher: ‘‘ there are windows in 
churches on the banks of the Severn which 
have typically York characteristics.’’ Deer- 
hurst is admittedly one, whose east window 
contains the “Sun of York.’’ From the St. 
William window, Mr. Knowles included the 
pet dog, so like the little sculptured creature 
on one of the St. John Baptist reliefs in 
Amiens’ choir, who lifts so similar a paw, as 
he starts at the cry: Vecy le agneau de dieu 
(dict-il) tres cher. 

A prominent advertisement in a well-known 
paper announces: ‘‘ The book shatters a good 
many illusions ’’; possibly a cryptic reference 
to Mr. Knowles’s occasional solvent cynicism, 
escaping in criticism of what not a few value. 
Thus (p. 2) he ascribes York’s abundance and 
beauty of glass to successful commercialism, 
due to the city’s position, close to the fertile 
Vale of York, on the ample and protected 
waterway of the Ouse. Moreover, referring 
to ‘‘Coronation’’ windows, he writes (p. 177): 
‘* The subject was in fact the stock fill-up by 
glass-painters . . . whenever . . . they could 
not or would not trouble to think out any 
other treatment, and it was repeated up and 
down the country ad nauseam.”’ 

Though the fourteenth century, as _ the 
‘ Records ’ show, was rough and troubled, not 
least in the North Riding, spirituality was 
alive. It was the age, the very country of 
Richard Rolle, the age of the Franciscan poet, 
Ryman, who sang exquisite lyrics, to say 
nothing of others, whose work remains, if their 
names are lost. None should forget that art 
is concerned with form and matter. The 
artist-craftsman may judge form: but art, 
joined to theology and religion, hallowed 
further by ages of use, is not wholly subject 
to secular tribunals. On p. 129, the author 
perpetuates an ancient blunder, refuted by 
Miss H. E. Allen, and other competent 
Middle-English students, when he ascribes to 
Rolle the authorship of The Pricke of Con- 
science.’ Perhaps nothing now remains to do 
for York save to find an analogue to M. 
Etienne Houvet, Sacristan of Chartres, who 
risked limbs and life to produce an album of 
the windows of Notre Dame de Chartres; 
wherein, by some rare magic of manipulated 


light and shadow, he conveys the quality 
‘glass in itself,’’ its colours and sheen | 
the mere sepias of photography. z 


BOoKsELLERS’ CATALOGUE. 


Some twenty Sporting items form the og 
clusion of Mr. Bernarp Hatirpay’s Cg 
logue No. 207, which we received the ot 
day. The Annals of Sporting and Pam 
Gazette from 1822-28 13 vols. 8vo., a fine elg 
set in a contemporary binding of half ¢ 
is priced £60. The same price is asked” 
Rawstone’s ‘Gamonia, or The Art of Prese 
ing Game. ..’, a presentation copy whit 
with its fine plates, is almost “in g 
state ’’ (1837). There are several first editi 
of works by Surtees. The rest of the ¢ 
logue lists nineteenth- and twentieth-centi 
books, chiefly in first editions. Barrie 
to demand very good prices; we noticed 
‘ Auld Licht Idylls ’ offered at £15 15s 
much as Browning’s ‘ Bells and Pome "4 
ates.’ A first edition of Darrwin’s ‘ Origin 
Species’ (1859) costs £30; the first issue’ 
the first edition of ‘ Alice in Wonderlan 
(1866) £35; and the first edition of 
Gaskell’s ‘ Cranford,’ said to be “‘ one of1 
rarest books of the nineteenth century ”’ , 
(1853). Richard Jefferies first editions | 
cheap, the dearest here being ‘ Bevis’ at 
2s. (1882). Other first editions which 
noticed with interest are Rudyard Rae 
first ‘Jungle Book (1894: £21); 
: Apologia * in the original eight parte 
the printed (Wrappers (1864 : £7 10s.) ; 
edition of ‘ Auld Robin Gray’ with an_ 
scription, one of 65 copies printed at his ¢ 
pense for the Bannatyne Club (1825: 
10s), and his ‘ Tales of my Landlord ’ fo 
series, 4 vols. (1832: £10 10s.); Lockh 
‘Life of Scott,’ extra-illustrated, (18374 
£12 10s.); Shelley’s ‘ Adonais’—a ‘‘} 
up’ text from a damaged copy, by Bedfo 
(1821: £45), and a first edition of She 
‘Queen Mab’ (1813: £50). Books by Dicke 
and Thackeray are numerous, and there % 
half-a-dozen of Trollope’s, the most inten 
ing being ‘ Framley Parsonage’ (1861: 
15s. ). 


Norices TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
Tse Manacrr will be pleased to fo 
free specimen copies of ‘N. & Q.’ to 
addresses of friends which readers may 
| Send to him. 
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